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aciidboiu: rnvironinebl al Eastem lUirLoiB 
L’niversity through ttn‘ imiulcmanlatuKU of 
minority student focus groups and culturd 
awaroneBS acdvitles for students and fac- 
uUj- in. nEra?Gfmg, 2002;). 

Currently nt Eaalcrn ILLlnois Univer- 
Bity.the percentage of minority students is 
metaiL, frul alahle. MinoritJea account for 
9.65^ i^thc student imiKuliiltiHii of the 

popuintion is Africnn-jVmcrionn, 2,2% 
Latino- American, 1.3% Asian/Asian^ 
.An^ierican, and .20% Native American/Fa- 
rifis- I^iupid- Thun' may be geographic rea- 
BcnB for the Email numIxT uf rninority stu- 
dents who come Id Eastern UlincHE Univer- 
siLy. 11 i» believed thataome Btudenta iront 
culturally divorso biukEnmtuLi may not con- 
aider attending a rural univsraity and seek 
a college d^iat baa metre '^ty^ conveniences. 
The rutHuirkhii rule for loincirity atudenta 
who come to Enstern Illinuis L'EiiverM-Jty ia 
cunencly 4t)% over a four-year peritid . 

Panel Membership 

Five tiudpnfrjuluate sriudenLa were cho- 
Een by lac ulty members from the Minority 
Recruitment and Retention Committee to 
represent u diverse hody of college atn- 
dents. The diacuEsion inancl was kept tt;|ij- 
tjveiy smaLL in order to atfow each panelist 
to have enough time to diacuas her view- 


IKiniLa on various multicuJturaL topka that 
were posted tn Lbeip aa well aa allow far 
audience feedback oftcr each parieL mem- 
ber had given her viewpoints. 

It £(hould be stated that a twenty-one 
year old undcrgrajiluHte. African -Am erkaa 
maio was also scheduled to join thim uoigiie 
panel. He had to withdraw hia participa- 
tion duo ti.» u Mbheduliog conflict with Bbt 
dent teaohinE. The mom tin m oPtbia unkjae 
college panel were as followa, 

Michidlrr Luciy — .A Swenty-thiee- 
year-old Afrienn'Anuu-icah fecfkale un- 
dergraduate student maJoTing Id 
health studieB. 

* IVoffs — A twonty-two-ycar-flid 
Ahican -.American female undeigraJu- 
nto ^ludent mayoring in sociology Etad 
minorinji in bmlth Mludiaa. 

* jUorjsaa Jjrafrn iano — Atwentyjsotf" 
old Latino-American female under- 
gruduntc Hludeots maioring in b pedal 
education. 

+ Jenny Sohn — A twcnty-year'dld 
AsijLn-AmiEncun Pemnle undergradu- 
ate atudent majoritui In ijpcplaJ edn- 
cation. 

* Caniflie Jurrfon; — -A twenty-yEar- 
old Aftican-Amciicnn frmnlih ul^^le^ 
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graduate student majoring in special 
education. 

Mark Brown, an Assistant Professor 
in the department of Special Education 
served as the moderator for this minority 
panel discussion. He first introduced the 
panel members to the audience, which was 
made up of students, faculty, and the Dean 
from the Col lege of Education and Profes- 
sional Studies. 

Given that the panel discussion was 
only one hour in length, each student had 
to measure her words wisely. Each partici- 
pant had approximately 7-10 minutes to 
speak. Time was also allocated at the end 
of the minority panel discussion for audi- 
encequestioning. 

Key Questions 

Mark Brown posited the following 
three questions for the Eastern Illinois 
University students to reflect upon and 
then critically answer: 

1. How did you prepareyourselfforthe 
academic challenges as well as the 
social adjustments that were needed 
in order to experience success at the 
col lege level? 

2. What unique experiences did you 
have i n you r col I ege cl assroom setti ngs? 

3. What assumptions might be made 
concerni ng mi nori ty students at a pre- 
domi nately white col I ege campus set- 
ti ng? 

Exploring the Panel’s 
Experiences 

Understanding "assimilation" and 
"acculturation" is helpful in exploring the 
panel's discursive experiences. While as- 
similation is the loss of ethnic culture 
through absorption into the mainstream 
culture, acculturation suggests bi cultural- 
ism, or the capacity to function in both the 
ethnic or mainstream culture (Soriano, 
1995). Banks (1999) defined acculturation 
as 'the process that occurs when charac- 
teristics of agrouparechanged because of 
interaction with another cultural or ethnic 
group" (p. 61). I n the acculturation process, 
i nteracti ng groups exchange cul tu ral char- 
acteristics, and both are transformed in 
the process. This panel's discussion illus- 
trated the bicultural challenge the stu- 
dents on this panel face in attending a pre- 
dominantly White, rural university. 


Preparing 

for the Academic Challenges 

and Social Adjustments to College Life 

For the majority of these students 
from culturally diverse backgrounds, the 
need to make adj ustments to new academi c 
demands occurred very quickly. Half of the 
students on this panel came from a junior 
college program and realized that they 
would have to make an adjustment to the 
realities of college life. Ifraj stated: 

No one is going call you and say that you 
didn’t hand in a homework assignment. If 
you forgot to hand it in for whatever rea- 
son or it's late, you'll get a failing grade. 

Many students prepared themselves 
during this transition by seeking out ei- 
ther family friends or an actual program 
that allowed for one-on-one mentori ng ex- 
periences. Furr and Filing (2000) deter- 
mined that African-American coliege stu- 
dents who parti ci pated i n a mentor i ng pro- 
gram duri ng thei r fi rst year of col lege were 
more I i kely to be retai ned. This mentori ng 
prcxess also gave them greater confidence 
i n seeki ng out soci al organi zati ons that al - 
lowed them toexperience personal growth 
and emotional development. 

Ifraj stated that during her first year 
of college, she became involved intheTRIO 
program at Eastern Illinois University. 
TRIO is a national federal program that 
began i n 1965. 1 1 was defi ned as a series of 
specialized programs (i.e., student support 
services) for students from disadvantaged 
background. Congress authorized these 
specialized programs through the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. TRIO assists stu- 
dents from low income families and first 
generation college student in navigating 
the complexities of college through indi- 
vidual tutoring, study skill enhancement, 
as well as leadership development train- 
ing (Wilson, 2001). 

Other students who were not in a 
mentoring program may chcx)seto rely on 
past friendships that have pulled them 
through in difficult times. Marissa had a 
Lati no-America friend at home whom she 
initially leaned on for emotional support 
when she came to E astern 1 1 1 i noi s U ni ver- 
sity as a first year freshmen. 

I felt like I had to ding to my friend back 
home, because she understood me. I 
would talk to her and she would listen to 
me without any judgment. 

Making the transition from high 
school to a four-year institution was a chal- 
lenge that often left her feeling over- 
whelmed. She felt overly "stressed" with 
homework and missed her family. Maria 


began to rely on a family friend who was 
"likeherself"and would understand what 
she was going through (Dorsey &J ackson, 
1995; Lopez, 1995). 

Upon her arrival, she cal led her high 
schcx)l friend often for support and contin- 
uestokeepin contact with her tothisday. 
Maria's struggles with transitioning to a 
new college are supported by Pidcock, 
Fischer, and Munsch (2001) who quanti- 
tatively examined behavioral differences 
between 201 Lati no-American and Anglo- 
American first-year col I ege students. This 
study determined that Lati no-American 
females were at a higher risk for non-re- 
tention than their Lati no-American male 
counter parts. This was because Lati no- 
American females were more likely to 
leave college if they had tcx) strong a "pa- 
rental addiction" and they did not receive 
any form of mentoring at their new col- 
lege. Parental addiction was defined as 
excessive parental demands that would 
not allow the female Latino student to 
psychologically break away from the de- 
mands of their parents (i.e., being asked 
to visit home in order to take care of a sick 
sibling). 

For other col I ege students whoarecul- 
turally diverse, being "Americanized" may 
create further tensions with college stu- 
dents who come directly from their non- 
Westernized country to attend college, 
j enny discussed the difficulty of being an 
Asian-American student and feeling more 
comfortable with other "American" stu- 
dents. She often found it difficulty to "con- 
nect" with International Asian-American 
students. She believed that she was not 
accepted by her International Asian- 
American peers because she was perceived 
as too "Americanized" for them. They 
seemed to be more emotionally, socially, and 
politically tied to their native country. 

Whiie,j enny was concerned about fa- 
milial, social, and political events that 
were taki ng pi ace i n the U n i ted States. L ay 
and Safdar (2003) use the term "ingroup 
hassi es" to expl ai n probi ems that may di - 
rectly relate to a culture-specific group. 
They infer that, "Difficulties may arisefrom 
a lack of fluency in their heritage language 
or from an inability to understand and to 
conduct themselves confidently with! n the 
context of their heritage group" (p. 4). 

While j enny felt proud of her Asian- 
American cultural roots, she also clearly 
defined herself as an American student 
who cou I d freel y i nteract wi th other Ameri- 
can (non-minority) students. She felt that 
while her international Asian peers en- 
joyed their academic classes and social 
experiences as college studentsin Charles- 
ton, Illinois, they werestill emotionally tied 
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to their native country and thus tended to 
gravitate towards social interactions that 
were mainly with other international stu- 
dents like themselves. 

For some students, acculturation may 
appear to be less stressful if they never 
have to make an emotional shift to learn- 
ing at predominately white college insti- 
tution . Cami 1 1 e stated that she has al ways 
gone to schools where she was one of the 
few stu dents f rom a cu I tu ral I y di verse back- 
ground in her class. Camille's transfer to 
Eastern Illinois University was not emo- 
ti onal I y diffi cul t, because she was al ready 
used to that environment: 

Coming to Eastern Illinois University as 
a student was not difficult for me (i.e., 
being a minority student). It’s something 
that I am used to. 

Shefelt "acculturated"and therefore com- 
fortablein both worlds. Camillecould eas- 
ily adapt to classroom experiences or so- 
cial situations that involved differing per- 
spectives. 

Students 

from Culturally Diverse Backgrounds: 

Their Classroom Experiences 

For many college students from cul- 
turally diverse backgrounds, the need to 
feel accepted and fit in with their white 
college peers may make it difficult to dis- 
cuss relevant issues pertaining to race 
when they are brought up i n the cl assroom. 
Students from culturally diverse back- 
grounds may feel that they have to carry 
their "minority status" on their shoulder 
when they in essence become a "spokes- 
person" for their ethic group when class 
discussionson racetakeplace(Cage, 1995). 

I nteresti ngly enough, that was not the 
sentiment shared by Marissa. Marissa 
elaborated that she took a cl ass focusing on 
col I aborati ng wi th fami I i es f rom di verse cu I - 
tures. Shewas the only minority student in 
her class. Yet, she wished that the Profes- 
sor had asked for her input when the issue 
of addressing effective classroom and/or 
community strategies for working with 
Latino-American families was brought up. 

I was surprised when my professor did 
not ask me about issues (i.e., cuiturai) per- 
taining toLatinofamiiies. I feit iikel had a 
i ot to offer i n terms of my i i fe experi ences. 

Being a minority student in a cl ass of pre- 
dominantly White collegedid not stop her 
from wanti ng to express her own vi ewpoi nts 
on family from a more personalized per- 
spective. Unfortunately, this validation of 
her cultural knowledgedid nottakeplace. 


Understanding 
the Non-Verbal Behaviors 
of a Minority College Student 

Within the culture of a college class- 
room, it is also important for professors to 
understand that what is not "verbalized" 
in the classroom can be just as important 
as was what i s bei ng stated. I fraj di scussed 
how professors are not often aware of cul- 
tural behaviors that often "silently" occur 
in the college classroom. As an African- 
American female, she was taken aside by 
a professor i n one of her cl asses and asked 
why she didn't always seem interested in 
the classroom discussions that were tak- 
ing place. 

I fraj fu rther expl ai ned that professors 
may not realizethat African-American col- 
lege students may not always give direct 
eye-contact when interacting with their 
peers or their teacher. This fact is sup- 
ported by current research. Flarry (1992) 
suggested that African-Americans have 
been socialized to use less direct eye con- 
tact when initially speaking. They may 
also use more peripheral vision when ini- 
tially listening to another individual. 
Camillej ordan, an African-American un- 
dergraduate student reiterated this same 
point, but from a familial perspective. She 
said, that "direct eye contact is a sign of 
disrespect within the African-American 
family. Children in minority cultures are 
socialized not to demonstrate direct eye- 
contact when talking to an aduit or a per- 
son of authority, but are instead taught to 
look down and away from that person." 

In the context of a college classroom 
setti ng, a non-mi nority peer/professor who 
isunawareofthiscultural trait (i.e., which 
as been handed down from generation to 
generation) may assume that the student 
from a culturally diverse background is ei- 
ther not paying attention or is just not in- 
terested i n what they havetosay.This non- 
verbal miscommunication may intention- 
ally obstruct the collaborative learning 
process that is supposed to naturally oc- 
cur within the col lege classroom setting. 

Marissa, a Latino-American under- 
graduate student agreed with both I fraj 
and Cami 1 1 e about the i ssue of "not al ways 
using direct eye-contact in the cl assroom" 
when conversing with peers or the profes- 
sor. She stated that she too was j udged by 
some of her professors as initially not be- 
ing truly engaged in the class discussion 
as her White coi lege peers. 

I've been asked by a few professors... Are 
your paying attention to me? I proved to 
them that I am paying attention. Once 
they get used to me, they have accepted 
me for who I am. 


M ari ssa went on to state that she has 
had to prove to some of her professors that 
she was a focused and capablecollege stu- 
dent. Shefelt that she proved thi s poi nt by 
performing well on class assignments, 
tests, and group work in those particular 
undergraduate classes. 

Assumptions 
Concerning Dialect In Relation 
to Minority College Students 

One's cultural dialect that is spoken 
in the col lege cl assroom can lead peers and 
professors to make generalizations con- 
cerning one's general i ntel I i gence and aca- 
demic capability. A dialect such as 
"E boni cs" when spoken i n the col I ege class- 
room may less valued, because it is unfor- 
tunately often negatively viewed by main- 
stream soci ety i n an academi c setti ng such 
as a col I ege cl assroom. Therefore, it is likely 
that an African-American student may not 
be rei nforced for speaki ng "E boni cs" i n the 
college classroom (Flowers, 2000; Flutch- 
inson, 1997; Lippi-Green, 1997). This may 
betrueif what is being stated is not easily 
understood by other college classmates 
and/or the professor. It is more likely that 
they may be compi i mented for speaki ng i n 
a non- E bon i c di scou rse that appears easi er 
to comprehend and is viewed as more in- 
tellectual in nature. 

I fraj Watts stated that she never re- 
al ly thought about how she spoke and how 
it might be perceived by her professors. 
This African-American undergraduate stu- 
dent usuallyfound acceptance in the cl ass- 
room with col I ege classmates and her pro- 
fessors in terms of how she relayed her 
ideas. Onetime however, Ifraj feitthat she 
experienced a "back-handed" compliment 
by a professor who always made the com- 
ment, "Oh, You speak so well." She often 
wondered if her professor was saying that 
she spoke so well because she was an ac- 
complished student in the department of 
health studies, or wasit because she spoke 
"so well" for a student who was also Afri- 
can-American? 

Minority 
College Student’s 
Perception of Group Work 

Theabilityof a college student to work 
effectively with peers on a group activity 
can be influenced by different variables. 
College students often pick other peers to 
work with that they currently know and 
feel comfortable with or have known from 
a previous classroom experience. The suc- 
cessful completion of a group activity or 
assignment often depends upon individu- 
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al s bei ng abl e to del egate shari ng task re- 
sponsi bill ties and being responsible for 
part of a group assignment. 

Group work must allow for equity in 
participation from all members. For col- 
lege students from culturally diverse back- 
grounds, theabilitytoeffectively work in a 
designated group allows them to demon- 
strate their social competency and consis- 
tent work ethic over the course of the se- 
mester. This minority student panel also 
discussed the issue of working in groups 
and how their non-minority peers might 
initially perceive them. J ennySohn stated: 

I may not be the first person to jump in 
initially and add an idea. I may hold back 
and then jump in. 

Michelle Lucky discussed the impor- 
tance of group work from a socialization 
process. She looked forward to working in 
groups, sharing ideas and realizing that 
it's "airight to disagree." Ifraj perceived 
differences in how college students from 
cu I tu ral I y di verse backgrou nds worked to- 
gether in a group. She stated: 

I get a greater sense of collaboration when 
I am working with African-American stu- 
dents. In the past, when I have been in 
an all minority group, it felt more col- 
laborative. We would bring our work to 
meetings and ask each other, "What do 
you think?" When I was the only minor- 


ity in a predominantly white group, I felt 
like my responsibility was to complete my 
part of the group assignment and bring 
put thi ngs together on the day of the pre- 
sentation. I didn't feel that this transition 
process went as smoothly due to the lack 
of initial collaboration. 

Like the majority of college students, 
group work for Ifraj was not only an aca- 
demic task but also a social event as well. 
She could state her opinions among a 
"safe" group of peers. This tightly knit 
group was open to discussion which led to 
greater collaboration among group mem- 
bers. Current research suggests that Afri- 
can-American, Lati no-American, and Na- 
tive-American Indian col lege students pre- 
fer cooperative learning experiences and 
group wak (Sanchez, 2000). Astheapproach 
to group work may be different for students 
from diverse backgrounds, teachers should 
enhance this process by encouragi ng mem- 
bers to share their work style preferences 
when engaged in collaborative assignments. 

Lessons To Be Learned 
from This Minority Coiiege 
Student Panei 

The five undergraduate Eastern Illi- 
nois University college students spoke 


openly and without hesitation concerning 
their feelings with regard to being a mi- 
nority at a predominantly White college 
institution. Through their discussion, we 
as faculty and fel low students were given 
a greater insight into their personai expe- 
riences. Additional multicultural insights 
from these five members of this minority 
student panel aregiven inTable 1. 

I n closing, if college faculty and staff 
wish to be committed to ali owing equal 
access to learning for ail students, they 
need to be open to further examining their 
professional teaching practices when inter- 
acting with students from culturally di- 
verse backgrounds. The panel discussion 
that took place allowed faculty and non- 
minority college students to better under- 
stand the perspectives of those students 
whose "voi ces" were often not heard or ap- 
preciated in the col lege classroom setting. 
Thisopen dialoguethat took place has also 
served as a springboard for future panel 
discussions on multicultural issues. 

Futureminority college panel discus- 
sions at Eastern Illinois University will 
be expanded to include both college stu- 
dents and University faculty. It is hoped 
that over time, community participation 
wi 1 1 become a vi si hi e presence as wel I . We 
can all learn from one another's cultureand 
grow i n the process. These are the lessons 


Table 1. 

Discourse Themes Pertaining to Additionai Diaiogue at the Coiiege Minority Student Discussion Panei 


Theme 

Experience 

C ollege Student's Discourse 

Lessons to be Learned 

Early lack of cultural 
awareness demonstrated by 
an elementary school teacher. 

Lack of cultural 
awareness In relation 
to communication that 

Is non-verbal. 

l/k hen 1 was younger, my 
teacher referred me to a 
speech and hearing specialist 
because she thought 1 had 
a hearing problem. 

Teachers need to have a 
greater awareness of 
student behaviors that 
may be exhibited based 
upon the cultural make-up 
in their classroom. 

Acculturation stress. 

Parental concern that 
his daughter Is losing 
her cultural Identity. 

My father has noticed that 

I'm losing my Spanish. 

He leaves messages in Spanish 
on my answering machine when 
he calls. 

A parent's need to remind his 
daughter of her cultural roots 
can lead a child to a greater 
self-awareness of the positive 
as well as negative aspects 
of the acculturation process. 

Non-college classroom 
experiences. 

Unexpected rude 
treatment from young 
children during a 
practicum experience. 

During my practicum at 
an elementary school, students 
asked if 1 spoke a different 
language. Others just used 
derogatory terms towards me. 

Cultural bias can be learned 
at a young age. School teachers 
need to effectively address 
the issue of multiculturalism 
in their classroom. 

Completing group work 

In the college classroom 
setting. 

Some white college 
students may have the 
assumption that 
minority students won't 
contribute their fair 
share of work. 

Once the other (white) 
students get to know me 
and my work ethic, 
there's no problem. 

The college instructor should 
provide directions as well as 
request feedback on the process 
of working collaboratively in 
diverse groups. 
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that we have learned through this unique 
col lege panel discussion experience. 
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